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MUSIC. 
( Continued.) 


With reference to the ability of man to perform 
his part in the great musical drama of creation, 
we feel obliged to confess that he seems to have 
fallen below other creatures (and I had almost 
said things) of nature; or at least that he is there, 
in an important sense, whether fallen by accident 
or placed there. Their music commences almost 
with their existence, without education, but we, 
only by careful fostering through a course of years, 
are brought where we are enabled to commence 
imitating them. 

This, however, is no more a reason why an at- 
tempt at improvement in music is not to be made, 
than in every thing else; for by education are we 
enabled to do every thing, and education in the 
fine arts, consist in learning how to imitate nature. 
One has well remarked, ‘‘the nearer the artist ap- 
proaches to nature, which is imperishable, the 
nearer he approaches to ‘mmortality.’’ 

We will now mention a few erronaous notions, 
which have been prevailing notions and are still 

-eomewhat so with us. One very serious and 
mistaken idea has been, that a knowledge of mu- 
sic was of no literal value; or that it did ‘‘no one 
any real good.”’ 

Another and still more objectionable if possible 
‘than the other, was the belief, if even it had been 
thought to be of vital importance, that he who 
has created all things and allowanced each his tal- 
ents, has seen fit, in the case of our nation, in the 
distribution of the musical talent or that which 
will enable one to become a musician in the gen- 
eral acceptation of the term, to bestow it on buta 
very small portion of the inhabitants; while the 
great mass are to remain mute, so far as music 
concerns them, as did the lions of a certain den 
anciently, when old Daniel was so unfortunate as 
to become their room-mate. 

Again the lamentable course taken by those who 
styled themselves teachers in this science, if you 
please, twenty-five, thirty, thirty-five and forty 
years ago, instead of advancing it, ina general 
sense, (and that is what we wish for,) I am lead 


effect; for what was the course pursued by them? 
So faras I have been able to ascertain, it was 
nearly as follows. On the first evening of a school, 
as the first thing in order, every individual must 
make an attempt to sing the gammut; and if by 
chance there was one poor soul half scared out of 
his senses, who could not take the pitch, as they 
termed it, and perhaps one half of them could not, 
then he and all such had a sentence passed upon 
them,which was, they ‘‘had no voices for singing; 
consequently they could never become singers. 

Another hindrance to t': kuowledge of this sci- 
ence becoming general nas existed in the belief 
that men necessarily as they became musicians, 
became immoral, profligate and intemperate.— 
Now if we will look at these objections with a 
candid eye, I think they will appear wanting of 
reason, sound judgment and common sense. 

One has said ‘‘it is the mind that makes the man 
and the want of it the fellow.’’ The latter sen- 
tence contains too great a truth to be denied, and | 
would not pretend to dispute the correctness of the 
former to a certain extent; but a man may possess 
a giant intellect, and if he possesses not a heart, 
he approaches nearer a Demonthanaman. Alas! 
how many there are who appear to think that 
neither the heart nor the mind, nor a combination 
of the two make the man; but their ‘‘good looks’’ 
and ‘‘fine appearance;’’ and more especially in 
the eyes of such do these constitute or ‘‘inake”’ 
the woman. Hence we see them adorn the body 
and head with every thing costly and beautiful, 
while the concealed heart within the one remains 
unembellished with a single, valuable gem to aid 
its maturing, and the brain in the other without 
one valuable, enriching thought to lift it higher 
than the cranium whichencircles it Justice seems 
to require, however, after the statement of sucha 
fact that it should be said there was probably never 
a time when such universal effort was being made 
for the cultivation of the mind as at present, and | 
feel to say that fears, with too much propriety, may 
be entertained that the contrast between the ‘‘march 
of intellect?’ and the moral culture of the heart, is 
very considerable, while they should keep exact 
pace. Does any one ask what application I make of 
these remarks to my subject? I venture to say by 
way of application, that the science of music is said 
not to suffer in comparison with any other, on the 





ground of ‘‘mental culture,’’ while it surpasses 


>? | itself. 





others in regulating, 
natural heart. 

This science is capable of satisfying the most 
refined and expanded intellect as well as the rude 
and uncultivated. No mind however ordinary, 
but may comprehend it to an extent; and no bhu- 
man mind, however boundless, can comprehend 
it fully. 

I am lead to believe there is no science which 
calls into use so many others by which to perfect 
Tt is rich with the graces of others, or 
rather it seems to be a fountain from which others 
select their choicest items. Have you an exten- 
sive knowledge of mathematics—so far you are a 
musician. Are you an eminent linguist—then you 
are prepared in an essential point for an eminent 
musician. Are you well read in all the natural 
sciences—then your case is emphatically favora- 
ble to your becoming a musician. Do you seek 
for fame to high reputation in the world—surpass 
in this science and you have it. Do you wish for 
wealth—if you are famous, you may be wealthy. 
He who pursues the theory and practice of music, 
not only finds his mind most powerfully invigora- 
ted, but that his physical system is also made 
healthy and vigorous. Now then if what I have 
stated be true with reference to the usefulness of 
this science and I chalenge the wor!d to produce a 
man who devotes his life to music, who will give 
his testimony against the truth of what I say—then 
let us discard the idea that ‘‘music does no one 
any real good.’’ 

In answer to the belief that comparatively few 
have a natural talent for music, we say: Music 
being a science which treats upon sounds, and 
these sounds as varying in only three ways, name- 
ly, length, height or pitch and strength, and the 
natural talent for music, consisting in the ability to 
discern these variations as sounds strike the ear, 
ought to be proof of themselves to any one that 
he has musical talents. Who is willing to con- 
fesa he discovers no difference twixt the time of 
an hour and a week? Who cannot perceive the 
difference twixt the height and strength of a deep- 
toned thunder clap and the singing of a cricket 
upon his hearth? If sach an one you can find, 
you will find him to be unfinished; whom, as 
Shakespear says, nature sat her workmen about. 
‘The fact is we can all distinguish these differings. 
To be sure the deaf canaot hear, nor the dumb 
talk, nor the lame walk; so there may be here 


refining and perfecting the 
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and there an individual who has some natural de- 
fect in his organization which may hinder him 
from great advancement in music. I believe that 
all men possess the same faculties; but no two, 
all, to the same extent. 

But say some, ‘‘we have been told that we pos- 
sess no voices for singing, so it matters not wheth- 
er we can or cannot distinguish the variations of 
sound.’” 

Now of all the sayings ever common among 
men, the one, ‘‘I have no voice for singing’’ (and 
it finds its way to my ears as often as once in four 
days and a half or five,) is the most foolish and 
insipidly flat. If aman cannot utter a sound at 
all, he has no voice for singing. If he hasa voice 
for talking he has a voice for singing. If he hasa 
good voice for talking, he also hasa good voice 
for singing; for itis one and the same voice he 
uses in each case. . Ss. P. CHENEY. 

(To be Continued.) 





OUR NATIONAL JUBILEE. 
‘Westward the Star of Empire takes its way.”’ 

The memory of few days will be more hallow- 
ed in history, than the fourth of July, 1776. Not 
that it gave existence to an infant nation, and wit- 
nessed the formation of a new and distinct gov- 
ernment, for these were only local incidents,—but 
that on that day, the common interests of human- 
ity triumphed over the usurpations of past ages. 

For more than a century, the gradual action of 
moral influences had been strengthening the cause 
of popular rights, both in England and America. 
William Penn, Algernon Sydney, and Sir Henry 
Vane had boldly asserted their confidence in the 
‘collective wisdom of the people.’? The last 
two came to the scaffold, and Penn, though inof- 
fensive to a fault, suffered many ‘‘grievous im- 
prisonments.’’ But the spirit of inquiry could not 
be hashed. In the wilds of America it found a 

" congenial soil. There the public mind untram- 
melled by the relicts of feudalism had deeper and 
clearer views of the nature and design of govern- 
ment. 

The idea of freedon, it is true, is as old as hu- 
manity. Having its origin in the human soul, it 
is a8 Universal as the power to discern good from 
evil, or right from wrong. An inward voice,‘‘un- 
created by schools, and independent of refine- 
ment’’ reveals to the unlettered mind not less than 
to the polished scholar, the principles of liberty 
and equality. We are not to suppose that the ad- 
venturers in the uncultivated forests of the West 
had any new conceptions of lruman rights, or de- 
veloped any new principles of Political Science. 
But the moral power of ideas is continually effect- 
ing changes and improvements in society, and the 
hardy colonists of the New World from the very 
condition of their existence, possessed an energy 
of intellect, an intrepidity of spirit and vigor of 
body which fitted them for great achievements. — 
They were to be the chosen Apostles of liberty, 


and for their mission they were well qualified. 

THE CRISIS. 
However confident the signers of the Declara- 
tion might have been in the justice of their cause, 
the occasion must have been one of deep personal, 
as well as public interest. It was atime when the 
stoutest heart might justly have had fearful fore- 
bodings. 

The morning of the fourth comes, and the 
‘‘Declaration of rights’’ is laid upon the table.— 
Tremble ye handful of patriots, for ye are doom- 
ing yourselves, and your families to the Furies!-— 
Withhold your signatures, or ye are outlaws, and 
a price will be paid for your heads!—It is worthy 
of note, that no marks of trepidation are exhibited 
on the original document. And yet these men 
were not rash. With firm but respectful remon- 
strance they had submitted to the approach of 
usurpation, until forbearance was no longer a vir- 
tue; and now conscious of their rights, they bid 
defiance to the arm of power, and the might of 
the oppressor. 

On every recurrence of the anniversary of our 
national independence, with what fervor may ev- 
ery citizen of the republic recall to mind the 
memory of his ancestors. Whether he is ming- 
ling among the city throng, or enjoying the wild 
solitude of the mountain stream, let him meditate 
upon their virtues. What a moral lesson may be 
read in their patriotism, their firmness and their 
integrity. Truly, we are enjoying an inheritance, 
won, not by our toils—watered, not by our tears. 

And when we look around, and lament that 
among the hosts of the living, we see not one of 
that sainted band, let us gather consolation from 
the thought, that such men were our fathers. 

CARROL OF CARROLTON, 

‘*‘We doa thing of pernicious tendency,’’ says 
Lord Brougham, ‘‘if we confine our ideas of pub- 
lic merit to the feats of leaders, and the triumphs 
of orators.’? Often, others whose sacrifices and 
whose self-devotion do more than any chief to 
loose the chains of a people, from the modesty of 
an unassuming nature, never occupy a prominent 
place upon the public stage. 

Such was Charles Carrol, the last survivor of 
that illustrious band who signed the Declaration 
of Independence. Allied to the landed aristocra- 
ey of the country, every personal considera- 
tion would have led him to take an active 
part against the revolt. Yet his signature is 
to be seen among the first on the original DecJa- 
ration. While writing his name, it is said, the 
whisper ran sound the hall of Congress, ‘“Thero 
go some mitiions of property!’? And when one 
at his elbow remarked, ‘‘You will get clear, as 
there are several of the same name;”’ he instantly 
replied, ‘*‘Not so,’’ and added his residence, ‘‘of 
Carrolton.’? 

Of dignified virtue and a firm mind, of excellent 
abilities and great accomplishments, he was emi- 





nently fitted for the discharge of important public 


—,- 


trusts. He remained in the councils of the nation 
until 1804, and left behind him a high reputation 
for integrity and wisdom. 

It is fated to few patriots to see the consumma- 
tion of their labors, This, however, Carrol reali- 
zed in an eminent degree. He lived to receive 
the benedictions of a powerful and happy nation. 
It was his lot also, to see his comrades, one by 
one, go down to the silent grave,—till at last he 
stood alone. At last having enjoyed a long and 
tranquil sunset of life, in 1832, at the age of 95, 
‘the venerable patriarch was gathered to his fath- 
ers.”” 

At of the ‘chosen band’’ now repose. They 
have left the festival of life,—the ‘*All Encompas- 
sing’’ holds them in his bosom, till the word is 
spoken that wakes them. G. 

{From the Common School Journal. } 
A LECTURE. 

BY G. F. THAYER, ESQ. 
Delivered in Boston before an audience of 
Female Teachers. 

( Continued.) 

In this connection, I would remark, that some 
parents forbid all appendages of language, in 
speaking to others, merely as expressions of res- 
pect. In replying to a question, the answer must 
be given in the blunt monosyllable, yes or no, 
without the addendum which we, as adults, are 
accustomed to make when addressing our betters 
or our elders. ‘This, however, is principally con- | 
fined to the fashionable world; but, like many 
other fashions, it has its rise in shortsighted folly, 
and is ‘more honored in the breach than in the 
observance.’* 

Of course, I say nothing of those sects of re- 
ligionists, who have conscientious scruples in the 
premises; all such, be they wisely founded or not, 
I pass unnoticed, or at least uncensured; for thesr 
quiet manners and peaceful habits can never jeop- 
ard the moral or the social compact. But with 
others, the ‘‘Yes, sir,’? and ‘‘No, sir,’’ of good 
old Puritan times, I shall never fail to vindicate. 

I should likewise always expect a child to say, 
if Lasked him to accept a thing which I offered, 
and he declined, ‘*No, I thank you,’’ or something 
of the kind; and if he accepted, to express it in 





the words ‘‘Yes, if you please,’’ or equivalent 
terms; bat how frequently does one hear, in such 
cases, only the naked yes or no, uttered in the 
most laconic style, as if the child felt offended at 
the question. 

Now, words are cheap, anda few can as well be 
applied as not, in these cases; and I feel almost 
disposed to set up for a reformer of the children’s 
manners, even atthe table of a stranger, when I 


find such neglect of an expression of courtesy, 80 
necessary, in my apprehension, to finish the sen- 
In doing this, however, I should not for- 
get the importance of removing that gulf between 


tence. 





the teacher and the taught, or the parent and the 
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child, so justly deprecated by a friend of children, 
in an eloquent discourse on these relations. 1 
think as highly as any one of that contact of mind 
with mind, that sympathy of feeling and good un- 
derstanding, which should subsist between the par- 
ties; but I feel, likewise, that the two things are 
perfectly compatible with each other; as my own 
child cannot love or confide in me the less, be- 
cause I require of him an attention to those laws 
of good breeding, which civilized society has pro- 
claimed to be requisite between parties so related. 

The distinctions of marked respect, awarded by 
youth to age, in the past generation, have well-nigh 
became merely ‘‘the legends of tradition.’? To 
me, this is a matter of serious regret. The tran- 
sition from lack of external respect tu indifference, 
and even contempt, isso easy and natural; and 
trom a disregard of venerable men, to that of ven- 
erable things and venerable institutions; that I trace, 
or think I trace, the disregard of wholesome laws, 
of those moral principles which formerly were the 
palladium of our republic, the frequency of mobs, 
riots, lynching, insurrections, which have of Jate 
years tarnished our national fame, to that notit:. 
ef “liberty and equality,’’ that levelling down, 
which, in the hands of the multitude, without some 
such restraints as those alluded to, to hold them 
in check, and show them their tiue position, 
become anarchy, and the most frightful licentious- 
ness! 

How awful is the responsibility of teachers! 
How assiduous should they be, to do all in their 
power to stay the swelling flood, which threatens 
to prostrate to one common level the good and the 
bad, the wise and the ignorant, the child below 
his teens and his gray-haired sire! 


feel impelled to exert the humble faculties that 


The first of the four relates to the scholars’ 
taking their places, on entering the schoolroom. 


they wander about, they will probably fail into 
temptation, and be led to do something they ought 
not to do. 

I have seen children, on a person’s going into 
a schoolroom, quit their seats, gather about the 
visiter, and stand, with mouth ajar, drinking in, 
with the most intense interest, every word said to 
or by the stranger, as if the communications re- 
lated to the falling of the sky, or some other 
equally wonderful phenomenon. What in deport- 
ment can strike a delicate mind with more sur- 
prise and disgust than this? In some schools, 
Lancaster’s iablets, containing the suggestion, 

‘*A place for every thing, 
And every thing in its place,’’ 

occupy a conspicuous situation, It should not be 
disregarded. It is a valuable direction; but 


the scholars themselves. 

The next forbids unnecessary noise. Children 
are, by nature, active little beings, and it is a se- 
tious privation to them to be required to sit still. 
The convenience of others however demands it; 
aud without a good degree of quiet, worthless will 
be the resultof a teacher’s labors. Besides, the 
power of sitting still and minding one’s own af- 
fairs is an attainment of no despicable rank, and 
one that many adults might with advantage, add to 
their stock, 

The next in order is, on keeping clean the per- 
son, clothes and shoes. 


1 





This lam aware, must 


cost the teacher a great deel of labor to enforce: 


for if sent from home in a elean condition, the! of 
I confess that Iam alarmed at the prospect, and, chances are more than two to one, that on reach-| 


Ani 


;ing school, a new ablution will be necessary. 


This is a right step, and the only safe one. If 


should particularly apply to the keeping in place of 


early stages, sometimes casts him on that tide, 
which leads to glory or to infamy! 

Some one of note has said, that ‘the considers 
cleanliness as next to godliness;’’ and I have been 
accustomed to look upon one, thoroughly clean in 
the outward man, as necessarily possessessing a 
clean heart and pure spirit. Whether it may be 
adopted asa rule of judgment or not, need not 
now be decided. The claims of cleanliness are, 
without considering the deduction as infailiable, 
too commanding to be resisted, and should ever 
be maintained. 

The fourth relates to quitting the neighborhood 
of the school, on being dismissed. This is desira- 
ble for the safety of the children; it removes 
them, to some extent, from temptation, and aids 
in the fulfilment of the reasonable expectations of 
parents, that their children will be at home at the 
appointed hour. It is a, practical lesson in punctu- 
ality, which, as the young come into life, will be 
found of great service tothem. It may be ranked’ 
with behavior, and considered as among those 
things which constitute the character of a good 
child. Itis especially due to the families residing in 
the vicinity of the school. Do what you may to 
prevent annoyance, it is scarcely possible fora 
large school to be an agreeable neighbor to fami- 
lies within its hearing. They are subject to its 
petty disturbances, in all states of health and 
sickness, in trouble and in joy; and are surely en- 
titled to the relief afforded by dissmissal and send- 
ing the children to their homes. Shouting, scream- 
ing, and yelling, should be prohibited, and the 
children directed to go away in a quiet and order- 
'y manner. Surely, every principle of courtesy, 

‘indness, and good neighborhood, demands it, 
| should not demand in vain. Who has not 
| waited with the operations of some of the senses 





nr 
iti 


God and Nature have given me, to aid in avert- lin how many families this business of ablution is|s :spended, for the periodical abatement of an in- 


ing the threatened evil. 4/1 may do something; 
you, teachers, may do much. You are training 
the thousands that, in less than the quarter of a 
century, will form the people of this nation.— 
How soon it will be here, and how large a portion 
of us will, ere that period, be crowded from the 
scene of action! Let it be our endeavor so to act 
our parts, that, when we are gone, those who will 
then occupy our places will feel constrained, not 
only to “rise up and call us blessed,’’ bat, influ- 
enced by our example and our instructions, will 
see to it, that the commonwealth of our country 
sustains no injury at their hands. 

The next four or five requisitions are valuable, 
as affecting the habits of the children no less than 
as promoting the well being of the school. Chil- 
dren cannotat four or five years of age, when 
first committed to your charge, be supposed to 
have any fixed acquired principles; it therefore be- 
comes important to train them to good habits, as 
the best auxiliary to rectitude which they can en- 


| rarely attended to at all, withany fidelity; and as 
Ito clean clothes and shoes, if insisted on, the an- 
swer might be in some such plecsant and laconic 
language like this: ‘He ought to be thankful that 
he can get any clothes, without all this fuss, as if 
he were dressing for a wedding or a coronation!’’ 
| Still, the rule is a good one, and should be enfore- 
ed, as far a practicable. Water cau at least be 
had; and if a child seems a stranger to its applica- 
tion, one or two of the elder scholars should be 
sent out, as is the practice in some European 
schools, to introdace it to him, and aid him in 
using it. And if you can arouse him to feel some 


his shoes well polished, or at least, in keeping 
them free of mud, you teach him a lesson of self 


bring him to be, when out of school, instead of 
the squalid vagrant, a companion of pilferers and 
refugees from justice, the incipient worthy mem. 
member of society, and perhaps a benefactor o7 





pride in keeping his dress and person clean, and’ 


respect, that may prove his temporal salvation, anc | 


tolerable nuisance, and felt in due time, all the 
joy of the anticipated relief? 

‘The next three rules are so obvious and natural, 
that, did we not witness their infraction, it would 
ibe difficult to conceive of it, excepting in cases of 
thoughtlessness. Still, in a majority of instances, 
the rules are disregarded, and consequently de- 
mand notice. They direct the child to present a 
pen with the feather end towards the person re- 
ceiving it, a knife by the haft, anda book with 
the right side up for reading;—simple directions, 
\the propriety of whici: is so evident, as to forbid 
jany argument to urge them on your attention.— 

ivility to others often requires of us some slight 

personal sacrifice; but here, the trifling act may 
| be performed in the right way, with the same fa- 
ility as in any other. 

The next requisition in course is, that the pupil 
| bow, inclining the body slightly, on giving any 
| thing to, or receiving any thing from, another.— 
| This is a rule practised by every well-bree man, 





joy, in the absence of the higher and nobler mo-jhis race. It is amazing to reflect how very slight; and conciliating the goodwill of every observer. 
{{ would not, on any account, have children civil 


tives, to be acquired in maturer years, 


|a circunstance in the life of a human being, in the 
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from policy; it is desirable to have them so from |books will consequeutly last longer; time will be time together, the influence of many rules, except 
nature. But if they are not 6o, they should be/zaved, impatience avoided, order preserved, and |junder the excitement of great hope or fear; and 
taught, and either exercise these little courtesies, |its stamp become more and more deeply imprinted | when the teacher is present, they often uncon- 
because they are right in themselves, or because jon the character, which will be, to a young man, |ciously offend, and should be judged with clemen- 
they have been directed to do so. If, however,/a recommendation of very groat importance. cy; but when left as their own keepers, they should 
they knew the great gain arising from their observ-| The rule requiring all slates, &c., to be deposit-| be early made to understand how discourteoous how 
ance, the acumen even of children would secure jed in desks, before quitting the school for the day, dishonorable, how base, it isto transgress the laws 
all due attention to them. partakes so much of the nature of this, that noth- of the school. Each should vie with each in good 
It would not be too much to say, that many ajing further needs be said upon it. example, and thus convince the instructor, that 
lad owes his fortune in life to a well timed and| Boys are next required to pick up hats. caps, |con fidence reposed in them can never be abused. 
graceful bow. ‘*A man’s manners form his for-|coats, &c., that lie in their way, as they pass} The last item, under the head of Requisitiuns, 
tane,”’ is a trite proverb, which many of us wrote|along. This rule proposes the benefit of others, jis this: ‘“To promote, as far as possible, the hap- 
over and over again, asa copy-slip at school.— jand should be always practiced. The good tur n/|ness, comfort, and improvement, of others.’’ If. 
There is much truth in it; and the bow is consid- |that one may render in this way is paid back, as|to the few exclusively moral and religious obliga- 
ered by many as the very essence of manners.— jopportunity offers; or is transferred to another |tions, those of courtesy be added, this requisition 
We notice this in the rustic mother’s first direc-|who may need it; and thus a free circulation of|cannot fail of being observed. I say, exclusively 
tion to her child, on presenting him to a visiter, as /littte friendly offices is maintained. Children have jor strictly moral because the notion of courtesy 
she, in her not very grammatical but expressive |good feelings, but they are slow to express them, {hardly enters the mind, when we speak of moral 
interrogatory, calls out, ‘‘Where’s your manners, |without some process of development. Hence, jconduct; and yet, in nearly all the minor points, 
John?’’ with few exceptions, the evidence of their exis- jand in most which affect the happiness of others, 
Next, boys are required to stand, while speak-|tence is seldom exhibited, until some training has in our ordinary intercourse with them, apart from 
ingtoateacher. This isa very wholsome requisi- brought them out. the transactions of business, it is courtesy that in- 
tion, and highly usefulin promoting that distinc-| <«*{ consider a human soul without education,’ |fluences us most. It may be denominated the 
tion between the teacherand the taught, which it says Addison, ‘‘like marble in the quarry; which benevolence of behavior. Aware I am that a hyp- 
isthe tendency of some modern innovators to |shows none of its inherent beauties, till the skilljocrit may be courteous: and hypocrisy ina child 
break down, to the prejudice of good order, ne-\of the polisher fetches out the colors, makes the {is inexpressibly loathsome. But hypocrisy is not 
cessary disipline, and sound learning} but on the |surface shine, and discovers every ornamental ja necessary attendant on courtesy. One may be 
observance of the principle of which, the perman-!cloud, spot, and vein, that runs through the body |as courteous as Lafyette, and yet as pure and up- 
ency of our time-honored and valuable New-Eng- lof it.”* This sentiment may be applied to the in-|right as Washington. If, then, school-boys are 
land institutions depends. tellectual and moral systems. Education is requi-|kind-hearted and friendly to their mates, and 
To my apprehension, there is something exceed- | site to show their properties, which, undeveloped, |evince it towards them in their manners, they will, 
ingly gross in a child’s sitting while talking to a/exist to no useful purpose, but remain a dormant |by their example as well as by their words, fulfil 
teacher who is standing. Itis aninversion of the| possession to the close of life. The necessity of |the injunction of the rale. 
natural order of things, and brings to my mind |jhis rule can be fully understood by those only| The ‘‘Prohibitions’’ are in the same spirit as 
the quaint dream of a humorist, depicting the fu-| who are familiar with the heedless habits of child-|the requisitions, and seem to be much the same 
ture relations of beings, and representing a horse |hood. Fifty pens, if furnished at the teachers ex-|in substance, although thrown into a negative form 
as mounted upon his former rider, and a fat young | pense, shall be passed over fifty times by fifty boys, |of speech. ‘The first in these words: ‘*No boy to 
turkey spitting and roasting the cook! and not one be picked up by any of them, where |throw pens, paper, or any thing whatever, on the 
Next, to keep all books clean, and the contents |no such requisition is in force; and so with books |floor, or out ata window or door.’? This refers 
of desks neatly arranged. If, as has been said of |or pencils, copy-slips or caps. toa voluntary act of the pupil,—the rale requiring 
us, a full-grown Yankee cannot talk five minutes} ‘The next rule is kindred to this but goes further. |boys to pick up whatever is found on the floor, to 
in the open air, without exercising his mechanical|+«Every boy to be accountable for the condition of those accidental scattertings, fur which one would 
tact, there seems to be the same kind of irresisti-|the floor nearest his seat;”’ that is, he is not to al-|not be culpable. The prohibition is founded on 
ble necessity for a boy to mark, scrawl, and draw |low any thing, whether valuable or not, to lie on|that necessity for order and neatness, which must 
pictures on the blank leaves of his class-books; to|the floor, and consequently, every thing contem-|ever be maintained in a well conducted institu- 
say nothing of the soil and dogs-ears, their almost |plated in the preceding rule, as far as any indi-|tion, to whatever object, worthy of attention, it 
invariable concomitants. Now, this ought not tojvidual’s vicinity is concerned, is taken care of, and|may be devoted. And this is urged thus repeated- 
be. On every good principle, it should be sup-|all worthiessarticles likewise removed. Thismak-|ly, because of the ineffable importance of first 
pressed. It is a positive waste of property; an/ing committee-men of all the pupils must have a |steps. BrGin r1GHT, should be the motto and 
unpardonable tax on (frequently) very scanty|very good effect on the condition of the school-|rallying word of every nursery and every school. 
means. It nourishes a habit, alike hostile to thrift, room, and promote that neatness and order, which| The next forbids spitting on the floor. Thistop- * 
to prudence, and to neatness. {t depreciates, to/are above recommended. ic I would willingly avoid, but fidelity to my charge 
the young mind, the value of education, by abu-| The next rule requires the pupils to be particu-| forbids it. The practice, disgusting as it is, is too 
—sing the ins traments employed in its acquisition; |larly quiet and diligent, when the teacher is called | prevalent in many of the families that farnish pu- 
and by habitually misusing what belongs to thejout of the room. This I regard as of very great |pils for your schools, to be overlooked, or winked 
individual, leads him to wnderrate and to take|/consequence, for it involves.a sentiment of mag-{out of sight; and if the children could carry home 
similar liberties, with the property of others. If nanimity, which it should be the aim of all guard-|new notions in regard to it, lam sure you would 
the scholars have desks, their contents should belians of the young to implant, to develop, and to|have furnished a good lesson to their parents. 
neatly arranged, not merely because it pleases the|cherish. Children often infringe school regula-| The habits of large portions of society demand 
eye, but because it is far more convenient; be-|tions, and much is to be overlooked in them, es-lareform. It is futile to expect any general amend- 
cause any article wanted may be thus more readi-|pecially when at a very tender age. Their little}ment in those who have grown old in given prac- 
ly foand; fewer removals will be necessary, and|minds are scarcely able to entertain, fora long|tices; but with the children, those whose habits 
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are, to a great extent, yet unformed, much may 
be done. And although the counteracting infla- 
ences of home may militate against your whole- 
some requisitons, happy it for us, that a goodly 
portion of New-England respect for teachers still 
remains, to give authority and weight to your well 
founded and reasonable rules. In many, if not 
in most, families, of our countrymen, the fact that 
the ‘school-ma’am’ said so, is sufficient to make 
the rule promulgated binding on the parents; the 
mother: especially, will exert her authority and 
influence on the ‘teacher’s side; and if the teacher 
possesses the qualities of judgment, discretion, a 
proper consideration for the circumstances of the 
families to which her children belong, to guide her 
in the adoption of her regulations, she will be 
able to exert a power for good, within the sphere 
of her daily duties, which will continue to be felt 
and acknowledged, long after she shall have ren- 
dered her final account. 

Next, marking, cutting, scratching, chalking, on 
the schoolhouse, fence, walls, &c., are forbidden, 
as connected with much that is low, corrupting, 
and injurious to the property and rights of others. 
They are the beginnings in that course of deba- 
sing follies and vices, for which the idle, the igno- 
rant and profane, are most remarkable; the first 
steps in that course of degradation and impurity, 
by which tne community is disgraced, and the 
streams of social intercourse polluted. You mark 
the track of its subjects as you would the trail! of 
a savage marauding party, by its foul deeds and 
revolting exploits; as you would the path of the 
boa constrictor, in its filihy slime, which tells 
that man’s deadly enemy is abroad. And we are 
called on, by every consideration of duty, to our- 
selves, to our offspring, and to our race, to arm 
against this tremendous evil, this spiritual bohon 
upas,which threatens so wide-spread a moral death: 

We cannot escape the evidencies of this, which 
assail us on every hand, sometimes on the very 
walls of our schoolhouses and churches; but es- 
pecially in places removed from pudlic view, 
where the most shocking obscenity of language is 
displayed, to poison the youthful mind, illustrated 
by emblems, which, in the words of one who 
deeply mourns with us over the existence of this 
monstrous evil, this desolating curse, ‘‘would 
make a heathen blush!’’ These frightful assaults 
on decency demand reform. The deep, low mur- 
mur of insulted humanity will, I doubt not, unless 
this evil be checked ascend to the tribunal of Eter- 
nal Purity, and invoke the malediction of our 
Jadge, which may yet be displayed in the blasting 
of our fair land, like another Sodom! ‘To avert 
so deplorable a catastrophe, let the thousands of 
the good and virtuous in your midst, formed into 
one indomitabie phalanx, take the noble stand 
which belongs to them, and never abandon it, till 
the enemy be forever vanquished; forever ban- 
ished from the now polluted, but ever to be cher- 
ished land of the Pilgrims!—( To be Continued.) 


Nature! how beautiful. Nature, simple nature 
spread out before us in all her beauty possessing 
something that calms the passions, subdues the fe- 
rociousness of human nature, and transforms the 
lion into a lamb we love. We love, too, nature 
clothed in majesty, wraped in grandeur. We de- 
light te gaze upon the craggy cliff, the lofty moun- 
tain towering towards heaven, the thundering cat- 
eract and the foaming, raging ocean. They all, 
to us, posess meaning. 

‘*We have learned. 

To Jook on nature, not as in the hour 

Of thoughtless youth, but hearing oftentimes 

The still, sad music of humanity; 

Not harsh nor grating, though of ample power 

To chasten and subdue.”’ 

Would you so‘ten. the sterner feelings of man’s 
cruel nature? Lead him forth in the solitude of 
evening and let him gaze undisturbed upon na- 
tures. beautifully spread landscapes, upon heavens 
wide spread arches above him, lighted with celes- 
tial fires, where, ‘‘for there is no war among 
them’? all is peace, harmony and quietness. 

Would yon fill the soul with grand, everlasting 
thoughts? Exhibit to the view the lofty mountain 
whose cloud capt peaks stretch towards the throne 
of the Eternal. 

Point out the foaming, thundering cataract 
whose mad waters, rushing furiously on seem to 
defy all powers, save that of Him whose mould - 
tag hand first formed them in their course. 

Would the devout worshipper, wish to find some- 
thing in which he might see the power and great- 
ness of him whom he adores, exhibited? Let him 
stand on the ocean’s shore and gaze upon its roll- 
‘ing tumbling billows. Let him stand aside and 
‘ems the mighty tempest’s sweep, devastating 
‘forest, villa, plantation, meadow,”’ in its course. 
Here let him stand and gaze, wonder and reflect 
upon the developements of unlimited power until 
he shall fancy that nature’s grand consummation 
approaches, when 
‘Star after star from heaven’s bright arch shall rush, 





Headlong, extinct, to one dark centre fall, 
And death and night and chaos mingle all.”’ 

We love, when the shadows of evening are 
gathering thick around us, to ramble in the fruit- 
ful meadows, to listen to the nightingale’s song; 
while the grim darkness all around is made to re- 
tire by the ‘‘noonbeams misty light’’ reflected 
through the windows from the gentle waters qui- 
etly rolling on towards their grand receptacle, the 
ocean. 

Morning, too, hath its charms for us. 

The light dew upon the grass, the clear, fresh 
breezes, the mists rising from the hills, the sweet 
songs of the feathered tribes, all present something 
to our senses, no where else to be found. 

We love, after three long, tiresome months have 
confined us almost exclusively to our pent up 
room, conversing with no body or thing, save 
books, to launch forth like a bird from its cage, 





Suns sunk on suns and, and systems, systems crush,: 


welcome once more to enjoy the free air of heav- 

en. At such a time nature appears most beaatiful 

and fascinating. Time which waits for no man, 

seems to fly with redoubled speed. Days, weeks 

are as a bubble that has vanished. They are and 

lo! they are not. They were—but have fled. 
All, thus, confirmirg us in our admiration, and 

compelling us in its height to express it:— 

‘*Fair nature! thee, in all thy varied charms, 

Fain would I clasp for ever in my arms! 

Thine are the sweets that never, never sate, 

Thine still remain through all the storms of fate. 

Though not for me, ’twas heaven's diviné com- 

mand, 

To roll in acres of paternal land, 

Yet still my lot is bless’d, while I enjoy 

Thine opening beauties with a lover’s eye.”’ 

JOHANNES. 





All men have their frailties; whoever looks for 
a friend without imperfection, will never find what 
he seeks; we love ourselves with all our faults, 
and we otght to love our friends in like manner. 








A Tuovcut.—Among the many clusters of 
‘‘immortal lights that blaze along the sky,’ the 
Pleiades stands preeminent in beauty. According 
to the gorgeous, and frequently instructive fables 
of Grecian mythology, they were. formerly seven 
in number, and commemorated the seven daugh- 
ters of Atlas and Pleione who were changed to 
stars on account of their many virtues, and sister- 
ly affection; but one of them married a mortal, 
and her star is dim among her sisters. 

Thus it always is with the human soul; when it 
becomes wedded to the things of earth, it looses 
ita heavenly lustre. OMEGA. 





‘‘The quality of mercy is not strained ; 

It droppeth as the gentle dew from heaven, 

Upon the place beneath; it is thrice blessed; 

It blesseth him that gives, and him that takes; 

Tis mightiest in the mightiest.”’ 

Amidst all the dark features of human nature, 
there are some qualities in the heart of man which 
are of a redeeming character. And it is not one 
of the least manifestations of the wisdom and be- 
nevolence of the author of his being, that he is so 
constituted, that while these’tend to increase his 
own happiness, they also promote the welfare and 
enjoyment of all who come within the sphere of 
his influence. Among the foremost of these vir- 
tues of human character is a disposition to over- 
look injuries, and treat with forbearance the most 
inveterate of enemies. It is said taat revenge is 
one of the most prominent traits of a savage mind. 
The Indian or the New Zealander can never forgive 
an injury, or look with any other feelings than 
those of implacable hostility upon one who has 
given him offence. Civilization ,however,gives mau 
more elevated views and more ennobling feelings. 
In the irivestigation of science and of the hidden 
mysteries of nature, and in contemplating the 
beauties of the material world, he is taught an im- 





portant leason. He finds that benevolence is man- 
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ifested in all the works of creation; and in his 
own existence there is much to convince him that 
the Author of his being is beneficent, and that he 
delights in the happiness of his creatures. 

But however much, civilized life may have 
done to elevate the condition of man, to christian- 
ity is due that improvement in the moral sensibili- 
ties of our nature which so distinguishes the pres- 
ent from those dark eras of history when not 
merely offenders but those whose ouly crime was 
an honest difference of opinion, were burnt at the 
stake. It is this spirit of mildness and forbear- 
ance that has elevated and refined all the social 
and domestic relations, and rendered the fireside 
the abode of contentment and peace. It has also 
its influence in the public affairs of men. It di- 

.inishes tle asperities of war; it softens the bick- 
erings of party spirit; strengthens and gives una- 
nimity to national councils; and benefits man in all 
the varying circumstances of the human condi- 
tion. OSCAR. 

THE STORM. 

There is not a struggling breeze upon the stir to 
cool the feverish heat of a summer’s day. The 
source of life seems to have become stagnant, so 
oppressive is the smoky atmosphere. 

Behold yonder ominous cloud. See with what 
stately majesty one huge mass arises above anoth- 
er in quick succession, tottering to and fro like 
the ruin of some vast castle builtin the air. Anon 
there is heard a distant sound as of the voice of 
the mighty deep. Tho clouds, borne on by the 
gale witha force as though the four winds of heav- 
ea had been unloosed and had concentrated their 
whole power in one mighty trial of strength, are 
hurried through the air in wild confusion. With 
the rapidity of thought the electric fluid descends 
to the Earth and soon follows the terrible thunder, 
as though the master spirit of the storm had been 
aroused from his slumber and in anger was sound- 
ing forth the tramp of annihilation. The huge 
temple which had caused the proud architect to 
rack his busy brain to constract in such a manner 
as to defy the lapse of time is hurled to the 
ground. The towering forest oa with its lofty 
branches is rent in pieces, and leveicd to the dust. 
The weak domicils of man, within which are shel- 
tered all that he holds most dear, unable to with- 
stand the onward rush of the tornado, are torn in 
fragments and scattered before the wind. The 
ocean is lashed into fury by the roaring tempest, 
and the frail barks, at the mercy of the waves, 
are driven with impetuous speed upon the rocks 
and quick sands. By the livid flash of lightning 
the career of destruction is disclosed in all its hor- 
rid reality and the next moment a! is darkness.— 
Down pours the rain in torrents as though nature 
was weeping at the desolation she had caused. 

In the midst of the contending elements, man 
stands aghast, and feels sensible of his own noth- 
ingness, UNKNOWN. 


SLANDER. 


What a load of sin, misery and guilt is occas- 
ioned by the individual who is addicted to the base 
habit of slanderifig. No situation in life is so ele- 
vated, as to be secure from the empoisoned breath 
—no character so spotless—no name so renowned 
—no talents so brilliant—no profession so sacred, 
but permit the envenomed tongue of the slanderer 
to pass his witheting influence over them, and 
their former greatness, purity and fame will be 
forgotten, or if remembered, it is only as an idle 
dream, or story long since passed. For a moment 
let us turn our eyes to the poor, unfortunate indi- 
vidual who is thus basely defamed, and observe 
the effect on him. There is a gradual declining, 
till the form once so noble and elegant, is reduced 
almost to emaciation—the eye once so brilliant is 
now become dim and sunken, and the cheek 
which but a short time ago was so rich with health 
and beauty, is now wan and colorless—all his 
high-hopes of happiness are now blasied, and we 
behold him laid in an early and premature grave. 

But how does the author of this misery prosper? 
He who can, without the least compunetion, sport 
with the happiness and fair fame of. those with 
whom he may be associated; who can produce a 
whirlwind more deadly in its effects than the pois- 
onous Simoon that desolates the plains of Africa. 
Can he be considered happy who causes naught 
but grief, pain and despair to those with whom he 
may come in contact? Happy? Ask the victim 
extended on the engine of torture, if he is happy. 





Would not his sufferings be too evident, to require 

areply? So with the slanderer, himself a victim 

to all the passions which we may suppose to exist 

iia the bosom of a demon, all his happiness is de- 

rived in causing the misery of others better favor- 

ed than himself. DAPHNE. 
April, 1841, 


MIDNIGHT. 


I love the midnight hour, so lonely, still, and 
solemn. The sun went down in beauty, wave af- 
ter wave retired from the vaulted skies till the 
whole concave saddened to the sombre hues of 
evening. The moon too has left us, and as she 
withdrew her silvery curtain and deeper shades 
were gathering thickly round, a thousand shining 
stars kindled in the firmament heightening the 
beauty and granduer of a most lovely scene. 

The gush of music ceases, all nature reposes and 
the care worn pilgrim throws his tired body ona 
couch,—soft s}umbers seal his eyes,his senses close 
—thought roams uncontrolled. It is well to sleep, 
to forget ones toil an hour, but sometimes better 
far to be deaf to nature’s claims and walk among 
the stats. There is beatteous Lyra; one might 
gaze upon it and seem almost to hear the celes- 
atial strains of that harp, with which the masterly 
Orpheus entered the dark realms oftPlato—charm- 


pen 





ed the king and his subjects, and nearly obtained 


his beloved Euridice. And there too is Delphi- 
nus bearing the famous Hesiod to his friends—Agq- 
uila pluming her lofty wings for the empyrean 
sky—Hercules in all his heroic majesty. A pros- 
pect so sublime is not seen beneath the sun. 

This is the favored hour for contemplation.— 
‘*The dead of midnight is the noon of thought.’’ 
The vast empire of Jehovah is spread out to view. 
There his creative power is displayed and there 
perhaps millions of intelligence, clad in robes of 
innocence, adore his wisdom and goodness. And 
will not the fairy wings of imagination soar fear- 
less far beyond the utmost stretch of human vis- 
ion,where all is majestic and lovely—where in 
vestures of unfading glory, myriads bear the tro- 
phies of a conqueror—not of kingdoms and em- 
pires, but of sin, of death and the grave, adoring 
Him who is to them visible on his eternal throne. 

ALIDA. 





me 


INNOCENCE. 


The meadow is luxuriantly crowned with Flo- 
ra’s choicest gifts, blending their varied hues, wa- 
ving on every breeze a sweet perfume, and lur- 
ingly inviting her lovers to linger among these fair 
beauties, so innocent and lovely. There are the 
daisy, cowslip and cerulea innocent truly—but 
only passively so, for they can do neither good nor 
evil, nor are they even conscious that God hath 
placed them here. 

‘And there is the butterfly, and busy bee, re- 
galing themselves on the concealed dainties of 
nature,harmless and happy ;—but ephemerai beau- 
ty,only, is theirs—an hour, and they pass away 
forgotten. 

But yonder is the cradled infant—there is the 
Opening bud, the germ of an immortal mind, sus- 
ceptable of vast improvement, capable of untold 
joy or suffering—yet innocent as the P ining rose 
of morn;=—but a depraved nature is thy inheritance, 
and: ére long it may be exhibited in every feature. 
But may not one whose maturer judgment has 
investigated the principles of a corrupt nature cul- 
tivate and reform, and wash it in the great foun- 
tain, the all cleansing waters which purify the heart 
of man? There is the improved heart, thought 
refined, high, and holy, a saint on earth fitting for 
the skies. But deeply implanted there are the el- 
ements of an impure nature, alas! how liable to 
fall into guilt and sorrow, O earth! Is all that 
human eye can view,or thought can picture doom- 
ed to uncertainty and error? One fair form is be- 
fore the minds eye unlike. the withering flowers 
andthe short lived beauties of this changeful 
world. Omnipotence and Omniscience are his un- 
changing attributes; and innocence is written in 
every feature. He is sitting on the right hand of 
the Father and goodness and mercy are his delight. 
O, innocence! well may angels fall in adoration 
and happy, happy—they. who may hope to be 
changed to the same image, and reign in the Para- 





dise of God forever, ALIDA. 
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MEMORY. 
Painful and even melancholy as it sometimes 
may be, how frequently does the mind love to 
dwell upon scenes that are past. The thoughts 
are often drawn, insensibly as it were from the 
darkness of the future to the twilight of the past— 
to scenes that but faintly glimmer through the 
sombre lapse of days and months and years! A 
pleasing melancholy comes over the soul as the 
green spots on the desert of life come up before 
the imagination, and strongest ties bind us uncon- 
sciously to scenes where once centered all our joys. 
It is in the spring time of life that we spend our 
most happy hours, then our hopes first begin to 
bud and blossom, then the future appears bright 
as visions of an Elysian dream. 

As we advance in life, our prospects may be 
the most pleasing, our path strewn with flowers, 
and all around seeming to whisper happiness.— 
But soon the frost of disappointment comes,—per- 
haps our parents are torn from our embrace by the 
cold hand of death. We are separated from our 
brothers and sisters, who twine around our hearts, 
and with whom we have spent so many happy days 
and years. Memory like every thing else connec- 
ted with our worldly enjoyment, has its joys and 
sorrows; its page is the record of events which 
have marked onr course through life. 

JULIA. 





PROF. HADDUCK’S DISCOURSE. 


By the politeness of a friend at Hanover we 
have received a copy of Prof. Hadduck’s dis- 
course onsthe occasion of the death of President 
Harrison. We think it a fine specimen of com- 
position. The style is neat and graphic; the 
sentiments patriotic and elevated. 
readers a sample:— 

“To death we cannot look forward with uncon- 


We give our 


cern, No man can think of meeting it carelessly, 
or without preparation. Its importis too grave and 
weighty ; its consequences too lasting and nromen- 
tous. One might wish, indeed, to shun the cor- 
poral pang—the pain of dying—the undescribed 
anguish of the last conflict. And we, sometimes, 
idly covet the fate of those whom death surprises, 
and, by.an unfelt b!ow, summons from the midst 
of life, without an opportunity to suffer or to fear. 
But, upon second thought, who would not choose 
to be forewarned? Who woald consent to be pre- 
cipitated upon eternal scenes; to take no leave of 
jife—no deliberate farewell of the cheerful sun, 
and thoughtful moon, and patient earth; to forego 
the last embrace of those we love—the longing, 
lingering look of departing affection? Who would 
losé@. the opportunity of his latest hour for assuring 
himself of peace with Heaven, and preperation 
for the limitless aud awful future? It is one of the 
great common mercies of Providence, that we are 
brough: down to the grave by lingering disease, — 
Wearisome*days and nights of pain are appointed 
unto us in mercy.”’ 





A PICTURE OF MY HOUSE. 

Its corners are based upon the Rock of salva- 
tion. Its pillars; confidence, trust, reliance, se- 
curity—Its beams, harmony, peace, hope, content- 
ment—Its rafters; industry, and good manage- 
ment—It walls; consistency, painted with a 
mixture of unblemished white, holiness and an 
unsullied conscience—Its polish; ease, familiarity, 
politeness—Its doors; of charity, hung onthe 
hinges of kindness and benevolence; locked only 
with the rigid key of necessity—Its paintings; 
living, speaking images, of affection.—Its atmos- 
phere, pure love—Its proportions; convenience— 
Its height; humility. A mansion that cannot be 
purchased with money, but every one may re- 
joice in its possession through grace, ‘which is 
the gift of God.’’ peese 





T xacuErs.—Let not, therefore, the teacher, 
who goes into the most obscure corner of the State, 
and occupies a room over whick the native forest 
still hangs, think that his labor is in vain. He la- 
bours not alone. A thousand genial influences, 
are co-operating with him. No matter how rough 
the quarry in which you find the gems of mind.— 
Disengaged and polished, they are often-diamonds 
of the first water. ‘The country expects at your 
hands, men qualified to guide her co@fcils, shine 
in the professions, be her support in adversity— 
her ornament in prosperity. Much of the charac- 
er of the future age depends upon the instructors 
of the young. You cannot, therefore, feel too 
deeply the responsibilities which rest upon you.— 
Notwithstanding much has been said of improv- 
ing the rooms, the books, the modes of instruction, 
yet the best of all improvements, is a revised and 








tmproved edition of teachers. Almost every 
thing depends upon the living instructor. A good 
teacher cannot, indeed, supply the deficient facul- 
ties of astupid pet, for not teaching whom all the 

mysteries of science he is often censured by blind 

parents, but he can and will call out and exercise | 
faculties, where they are found. Wherever the 
efficient and faithful teacher goes, he will leave 

his impress upon his pupils. If he has been su- 

perficial in his acquisitions, they will become so. 

If he penetrate to the dividing asunder of the eie- 

ments of knowledge, they will learn never to pass 

an intricate sum, nor to acuse the book of error 

upon every other page.—Rev. J. C. Lovejoy. 








Cowper was a Star of Evening—brightest when 
surrounded by darkness. His melancholy light 
yet lingers in the air of midnight, and though he 
is lost to earth, his pure and sweet strains in 
mellow numbers are floating down the vale of end- 
less years, while his own voice is chanting to the 
music of angel choirs.—Anon. 








The beautiful is one of the elements of God’s 
physical creation; and a love of the beautiful one 





HABITS OF DISTINGUISHED MEN. 

Cicero says of himself, that he occupied his 
mind with literature and philosophy, at home and 
abroad, in the city, and in the country, walking or 
riding. 

Pliny in a letter mentions that even in bear-hunt- 
ing he employed the intervals of the chase in read- 
ing; but this was contrary to the rule of doing one 
thing at a time. 

When Sir William Jones'was young, having a 
singular thirst for knowledge, he often asked ques- 
tions of his mother; her answer was, ‘“‘read my 
son, and vou will find out’? He followed her ad- 
vice. 

Gibbon says in his life of himself, ‘I would not 
exchange my love of study for all the wealth of 
the Indies. 

Bayle mentions an author, who was also a prin- 
ter, who printed a large book directly from his 
head, like Minerva from the head of Jupiter.— 
The same writer mentions another author who 
wrote the whole of a large book with only one 
quill. 

Erasmus composed in his chaise, while on @ 
journey to Italy. is 

Sheriden sometimes wrote his plays on the paper 
that came round his tobacco. 

Huet was so studious that his wife was obliged 
to drag him from his books to his dinner. ’ 

Thuanus studied seventeen hours a day for sev- 
enty years; that he might lose no time, some one 
read te him while dressing and at meals. 

“Thy word,”’ says the Psalmist, ‘‘is a light un- 
to my feet, andalamp to my path.” What a 
beautiful figure is this. The rays of the lamp 
which light our pathway, are circumscribed, pen- 
etrating but a few steps before and around us.— 
We need its constant aid. So we cannot walk 
one step in our moral course without the guiding 


that is before us, still we may safely step on— 
present duty will be plain.— Verse Herai/. 
Inptora Pace.—Alas! how much have weall 
lost, if the images of blessed days departed wring 
from us nothing but sighs. O Rest! Rest! Thou 
Evening of the soul—thou silent Hesperus of 
the weary heart, that standest fast by the sun of 
Truth! when our hearts melt into tears at the very 
mention of thy gentle name; Ob, is that not a 
sign, that we seek after thee, but have thee not! 
Prof. Longfellow. 
Individual man knows but little how widely 
scattered are the leaves of the unbound book of 
God’s revelation of kindness. 


The human heart, though long stadied by phil- 
osophers and divines is but imperfectly understood. 


— 


Delibérate with cantion, but act with decision; 








of the elements of his moral and spiritua} creation. 


and yield with grace, or oppose with firmness. 


& 


light of truth,and though it does not unveil all 
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MIRROR AND STUDENTS’ REPOSITORY. 











PorpvLATION AND ExTENT OF THE GLOBE. 
According to Balbi. 





























Pop. | English | Pop. to 
| 59: miles. | sq. m. 
Europe, . . |227,700,000 3,700,000) 61.5 
Asia, 390 000 ,000 16,045,000; 24.3 
Africa, . 60,000,000 11,254,000} 5.2 
America, $9,000,000 14,730,000; 2.6 
Oceanica,(Aus’ 
tralia,) Poly- 4.9 
nesia, (Indian 20, $00,000 4,105,000 4. 
Archipelago,) J ayecrs 
Toial, 737,000,000 49,834,000; 14.8 
According to Welimar Almanac.—1840. 
Pop. English , Pop. 
. sq. miles. jsp. m. 
Europe, l233,240,043, 8,807,195} 61.2 
Asia, 608,516,019 17,805,146; 34.2 
Africa, . 101,489,411/11,647,428) 8.6 
America, 48,007,150, 18,542,400) 3.5 
Oceanica,(Aus- 
tralia,) Poly- 
nesia, (Indian 1,838,194) 3,347,840) 0.4 
Archipelago, ) —_ 











Total. 993,108,537 '50,160,009| 19.8 


THE INVALID STUDENT’S COMPLAINT. 


The setting sun in beauty shines, 
All Nature’s sinking to repose, 
The closing day in peace declines 
i fain would too, forget my woes; 





But ah! the lovely fanning breeze 
That whispers peace to all I see, 
And lightly playing through the trees 
Proclaims all happy, all save me. 


Once I was happy, and as free 
As yonder lark that soars aloft, 
Or sitting, carols on some tree, 
And fills the air with music soft. 


High on the hill of science fair, 
I saw true fame its laurels spread, 
And ardent, hoped to hie me there, 
To pluck the fairest from its head. 


Where now are fled those joyous hours, 
Those blissful days I once enjoyed; 
When happy in Minerva’s bowers, 
I tasted pleasure unalloyed. 


Where now those longing ardent hopes, 
T’ ascend the hill of science fair, 

To gain that height which overlooks, 
The flowry fields of wisdom there. 


ee Ah! they have fled, and with them too, 
~My hopes of happiness are gone; 
And what have I with life to do, 

All wretched, hopeless, and forlorn— 


Pale sickness now has laid me low, 
And blasted all my fondest hopes; 
My phrenzied mind disordered too, 
Tn vain for happiness it looks. 
B 





My aching heart finds no relief, 
I bow beneath afflictions rod; 
My life is but a withered leaf 
Which soon must mingle with the sod. 


Then let me turn my longing eyes 
To something more consoling far, 
Than all that blooms below the skies, 

Or fame’s enchanting laurels were. 


Then farewell earth; to other scenes 
My anxious soul expects to rise, 
And tune her harp to loftier themes, 
Where hearts are never swelled with sighs. 
RosauieE. 





Lines, suggested by hearing a litile child, on 
seeing the full moon rising, exclaim,‘“THERE 
1s Gon.”’ 
A lovely child was little Mary, 
An op’ning bud, yielding fair promise 
Of a flower of passing loveliness. 
The wand’rmg light of her dark, lustrous eye 
Beamed forth intelligence; and on her brow 
Genius was stamped in living impress, 
That wanted but the length of added years, 
And influence genial of instruction’s ray, 
To ripen ito power, rich power for good. 
She had been told of God, a God of love, 
That dwelleth in the Heavens,—a God of truth 
And holiness, whose power is infinite, 
Whose essence purity. She had been told 
*Twas God that gave her friends, and all she 
loved. 
And oft, perchance, she pictured to herself 
A form of beauty, rare and perfect, rich 
In all that fancy of a child could paint, 
And called it God. Perchance she thought and 
wished, 
But wished in vain, that form could meet her 
view: 
Wond’ring in all the artless innocence 
Of childhood’s early years, why He came not 
From Heaven down to earth, to dwell with them, 
And share her love. 
Twas Autumn’s loveliest eve— 
The sun, his course accomplished, glorious 
Even in his decline, had sunk beneath 
The western hills. His last, bright parting ray 
Tinged for a moment earth’s extended plain 
With richest beam, then, sudden, passed away, 
Leaving the soft, mild loveliness of eve 
Reignirg supreme. Rich in balmy fragrance, 
Healthful and pare, the gentle air brought life 
And vigor new at every breeze, causing 
The heart to beat with warmer flow, the nerves 
With impulse new inspiring. Young Mary 
Felt its influence. Quick from her play, as if 
Some hand had beckoned, or some voice, unheard 
By others, called, she started. 
Oft she loved, 
At twilights pleasing hour, to view the world 





Celestial,—see the stars, like richest pearls 


In sea of azure moving, twinkle in 

The heavens, and watch the silvery clouds, 
Floating in graceful beauty, change from form 
To form of purest loveliness. So young, 


_| Yet loving nature!— 


Now with gladsome step 
She sought the opene’d door; but stopt, entranced 
With sight of beauty such as ne’er before 
Her eye had met. *Twas the full moon rising 
In majesty. In admiration wrapt 
She stood, gazing as if her very soul 
Were passing from hereyes. A look of joy 
Lit up her countenance, a heavenly smile 
Was on her lip, her tiny hands were raised; 
She moved not, spoke not,—Sudden she turned, 
and, 
Bounding with airy step to seek the form 
Of one who shared ker joys, her sorrows chased, 
In tone of joyous ecstasy, exclaimed, 
*‘ Dear Mother, there is God!’’ 
Had Infidel 
Been there, or doubting skeptic, who think none 
Wiser than man, and blindly disbelieve 
Th’existence of a ‘‘Great First Cause,’’ methooght 
They’d drop the veil of false philosophy, 
And, kneeling rev’rent from the full heart say 
With little Mary, ‘* There is God.” 
Methinks 
*T will be a lesson to my heart, teaching, 
When e’re I look on nature’s lovely forms, 
To see therein displayed the perfect hand 
Of Deity. - RL H.C. 


ves 


—_—— 


PETRIFIED TREES IN TEXAS. 


A Texas paper gives an account of petrified 
trees which are found in some parts of that coun- 
try. They are to be seen scattered in huge logs or 
blocks, or in small detached masses over a largs 
extent of surface, generally at the distance of eigh- 
ty ora hundred miles from the coast. One of the 
largest of these specimens is said to be seven feet 
in diameter. Itis completely silicified throughout, 
and is so hard that the chips readily strike fire with 
steel. The fibres of the wood are so distinct, that 
the rings denoting its annual growth may be dis- 
tinguished. All the specimens that have been 
found belong to one species of tree—probably dif- 
ferent from any now existing on the globe. It 
resembles the pine more than other trees. 

In many parts of the West, particularly in Ken- 
tucky, petrifactions may be seen at every step. 
They are not in such large masses as those spoken 
of above—but mostly consist of shells imbedded 
in stone, with twigs and other ligneous particles. 
The manner in which these formations took place 
is a matter of speculation. The existence of ma- 
rine shells so far in the interior is the strangest part 
of the phenomenon. 
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